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not favourable. Not only were the Allies numerically inferior by thirty
divisions, but they also had to face a two-to-one superiority in tanks
and aircraft, while their own anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns were
a third to a half below their established figures. Their tactical
doctrine and methods were antiquated as compared with those of
the enemy, and their morale was none too high. So unequal a fight
could have but one issue.

II. THE PRELUDE IN NORWAY
On April 9, 1940, Hitler committed the first of his unprovoked
aggressions of the war against a neutral and inoffensive nation
by his sudden invasion of Denmark and Norway. The former,
helpless, unarmed and taken completely by surprise, had perforce
to submit without resistance; Norway, equally unready, decided
to defend herself, despite the early successes of the invaders, who
quickly overran the southern and most populated part of the
country, including the capital, Oslo, and also established them-
selves at Trondhjem and Narvik, the principal ports on the west
coast. Norway called on Britain and France for assistance, and it
was resolved to send forces of all arms to recapture these two ports
and assist the outnumbered Norwegian troops, who were retreating
northward before superior hostile forces.
General Carton de Wiart's command sent to the Trondhjem area
comprised three British brigades (the ifth, I46th and I48th) and a
French demi-brigade; half of it landed at Namsos and the other at
Andalsnes for a two-pronged attack on Trondhjem from north-west
and' south-west. The northern column, immediately its advance
commenced, was so heavily attacked from air and on the ground by
greatly superior hostile forces that it had to fall back in haste to
Namsos, whence its evacuation was decided on by General Massy,
now in supreme command of the operations in central Norway.
Its operations can hardly have given much material or moral
assistance to the hard-pressed Norwegians.
The southern column under General Paget, which landed at
Andalsnes, was no more fortunate in accomplishing the purpose
for which it had been dispatched. Placed under Norwegian com-
mand, it was sent by train to Lillehammer to help the Norwegian
troops retiring up the Gudbrands valley. From the moment of its
arrival it was subjected to heavy hostile bombing and all the Royal
Air Force's attempts to establish landing grounds on Norwegian
soil and give it air cover proved unavailing. On the ground it
quickly encountered superior enemy forces, who persistently
menaced its eastern flank with envelopment, and had to fight
a series of difficult delaying actions back to Dombas* The final